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f i t r le depths from w have « Kiplin mucl 
. . red t t ! mer r re tha ¢ ! ! I himseifl felt ir nN 
; nu it 1 Ser 1 nda iit nterest in the way, but it is mostly the brut side and as the ict 
3 7h 
}3— pl ‘ the humanity about them In tl of the revolt against modern social restraint, 
i ia L t ‘ e power of the early American liter Where Stevenson © in a sense a worshiper of the 
' ; 1 especi v < the great New Er ind S« Villain in humanity. K i has upheld a sort of brutal 
ss rt < ( the pec It w v ynicism as his chief ph 
\ : t is noblest I nd what vant for ¢ is models it ls nO Wor 
t 4 1 t nces I to per tors, who, without veniu 
ytw RK CITY i” t au ‘ mia ne 1 Works every ilterary 
é I im to offer to these ideas to tl t 
mue™M ‘ ; f niration of all t the + md are the ¢ 
, ' rose | t hat nel heroisn livery out i 
That there ich an els nt there « » Can invent or discover has been created or used tor pur 
‘ t poses of our present fiction, but little of it is worthy of 
: { seriou t would be publication or preservat We must, however, foster 
t nee tod t teratu nto two cla the What Is best at our hands and wait patiently for what is 
erature of yveniu i that of the mere clever more wholesome to develop The true love of human 
i l the other is the result ity and Nature is the final refuge of any people 
- of the ere strivil of itter-dav culture to sav any On this continer nd 1 | ind women have done 
i it snice a ner as |} These two much remarkable work in fictior In England, from 
SPECIAL NOTICE ancl of literature have no real affinity fhe first George Eliot to Mrs. Ward, and on this continent from 
has its 1 ts deep in the foundations of our tommon Mrs. Stowe to Miss Wi ns, we havea host of able and 
humanit which is thr | and influenced by it: the thoughtful writers. In fact, it is in the ranks of the 
nd merely amu ol uri y interest It isa pity Women on both sides of the water that we have to look 
that to-dav the 1 lever writer is lutti the for the most serious writers of our fiction Many of 
erary ma t of tli modern world with 8 much our most successful male novelists have debased novel 
t ion of 1 liter ure that the reading public is in making to a trade, where, in the case of the most of our 
dat r of bec I ! eated ill printed matter women writers, the s¢ is idea has loomed uppermost. 
However, if we have faith in humanity to right itself Therefore, many of the most popular of our strong 
re ‘ Vy ve to see re iterature rise above writers who take with the masses, are of the gentler sex. 
KTEKR FENELON COLLIER the wreater part of thi inerely ephemeral. Turning to the tield of poetry, an important factor 
lo-day there are a few reat prose writers in th in magazit literature, we notice a similar phenome 
rid. In ve have Tolst Zola, Howells, Biorn non Phere is no denying that of late years on this side 
Blac r ind Hardy hie men are suprem ly of the water, since th passing of the Great New Eng 
reat to-da ecause of their abidi interest in the land School, all of the best human poetry has been 
ir human drama out them, and, whatever their wrilten by women It would be useless to ignore the 
kr they re Lil ifter all criticism is silent, fact that the most popular of the better class of verse- 
t it I ‘rature writers for the magazines, those which have attracted 
If the t ot a ntertaininy as their great prede the attention of the larger Class ol people, have been 
Hugo, Dicker Thackeray and Irving, it is Women What verse-writer among men of | years : 
because th ife they depict 1 wing more intense in has had work as widely published and read and felt as 
ts realism as the nakedness of misery keeps closing Helen Hunt Jackson or her more artistic and too self 
more and re about them We would like to have repressed successor, Edith M. Thomas? There are few 
more of that old genial spirit, that broader humor in more genuine and spontaneous lyrists than Louise 
PIO y OUR LITERATURI ir present literature; it it must come natur v or Imog n Guiney, and for de i ite tenderness of spiritual 
; : athe : cainein ‘ not at all insight Helen Gray ( ne and Miss Reese are equaled by 
( F , of te " Mar Artemus \ nd I ill few male singers (nd in a late issue of the Londot 
wine forthe give me of the old-time humor ie «=thencen ina ‘‘Review of Colonial Verse,”’ the opinion 
i true lit nfl dive rom the modern nove Blackmore alone of was expressed that, of all the younger Canadian poets, 
and. brir nd a the great list I have mentioned has retained, in’ the noted Indian singer, Miss Pauline Johnson, was the 
, eu ' ly of the me cir { juite a Shakespearean vein, some of that old English most poetic There is no doubt that below the level of 
, 1 magazine lay elf vel tv which so delighted us in Irving and Dickens the supre mely great writers In prose and ve! women 
n yr ' it hi even in Thackeray. in his day, was om ng ¢ ily hold the first place above mediocrity. Some 
| . reated for thet ‘ it sere and cynical taint, a mmercial spirit, has debased the large mass 
re re j ne they ive uw too fa \merica in the past bas produced many able nove of our minor male writers in prose and verse. Th H 
for ts whose worl ire epoch-makir in f her mantle of the prophet seems to have fallen from their 
" r T | } i peo Hawthor wrote Tv tter shoulders, and they have be me, In a sense, free-lances 
' ede The Hou f Seven G s i} is for a sort of fame of any kind hey appear to have 
P 1 i t seen | ‘ lo ( h H er ster lost that beautiful charm and fresh interest in life and 
attr tive rwhat pa ha i and It Luck of foaring C'amy each so different Nature that made many iinor writers of the past if not 
vas to furnish to from the ot r. are in their way true literature for famous at beloved They have for the most part 
! ence n literature and f, the peo} iple, dramati interesting and become mere cyni irtists carving on cherry stones 
it three at least of our wholesome to the last degree From these we descend or caterers of all sorts of small wares for a superficial 
\ iecessful nd that through various stages to the merely delightful but public, which justly ignores them and their ephemeral 
‘ vond 1 irily fantast in such writ is Aldrich and productions in the great rush which constitutes the 
i I v have no re intluence st kton But in these the frve human element has eph »mera of the passing hour. ; 
lden, toil-worn man of dropped out, the period of mere niceness begins, and On woman then has fallen the task of consoling the i 
1 ors sfter this the deluge sore and wounded, strengthening the hope and alleviat 
\ " ne f the peo} " The op nn of the present writer is that we areon ing the despair of manhood, and especially woman- 
th ne that the eve of a great human dramatic revival, but of this hood, through the influence of present-day verse. Who 
ut lds the hereafter \ 1 of the fiction of to-day is either child to-day but womer ilw s excepting James Whitcomb f 
‘ re i runw I It does not deal with life either Rilev) have sung of the home and the grave, the cradle f 
' iin , » fox is we would desire it, or as it is. It is, therefore, andthe hearth? Among our real minor poets they are 
rit ched neither true 1 lance nor realis Even that strange conspicuously foremost because they write of and fo 
resent the best nius who died so lately in the South Seas, with all of the heart While men who have been priding them- 
} ! lid the old his arm of style and adventurous fancy, was as a selves as artists too sacred to sing for the common mob 
te ure of the per ild to the great world about hin He depicted man have been scornil women as sentimental and didactic 
i I . child or savage might 1 of woman; the great these very women have, by their spirituality of ideal 
ent for factor 1 t t “uly ¢ humanity. he was avowedlv and sincerity of huma sympathy, stolen the hearts of 
i that ienora With met of the stvle of Thackeray the muititude, and istiy, too, from a generation of 
t t nd the i tion of Poe, he failed both as a novelist poets who were poets in name, but not in spirit. A 
nd y or tl " é that n the most magazine which | i higher ideal than mere artistic 
’ \ 50 , hed art nor the most exquisite fancy can niceness of standard could draw much from such a 
if ct in a yvreat writer who is not first and last a source to elevate and beautify the home-life through its 
i fed re t 1) ll he w perhaps the She y | es 
1 nt ‘ ve st 1 delicaev of touch and fancy Another grave weakness in our magazine liter 
it reatest the decadents, so nas he probed of to-day is a sad | < of the dramatic element This is 
d ‘ le one of the greatest reasons why the better literature has 
tha I writ W of l ther ifter Stevenson. lost its interest fe the masses. Both in poetry and i 
I i 2) to iv nfl need the pre nt ephemeral s¢ fiction all effort seen to have gone in the directi n of 
re ted is tha yrous At Indian, Rudyard Kipling, some overstrained subjective analysis of character or motive 
‘s — : r rather terse sketches of In sho our best literature has become alarmingly 
experience re unique in power of dramatic minor and subjective until ill real life and interest have 
es , it | Stevenson. he is more of the dropped out. Meanwhile, the great mass of readers who 
the ; tl f the ‘ 1 we i, and likewise reveals do not belong to the polite social circles who have been 
>t s I ras the brute than as what Arr i catered t v the f rt 1 nement of the thirtv-tive- 
, } spit He, too, knows cent monthlies h en steadily losing all sense of } 
vol t tter nse ethics in their literature, and are being gradually z 
a \\ caer ve ; bites nd it mav be that. del 1 by the Sunday newspaper and cheap eroti : 
nity. 1 iddenlvy « vered this new revela novel literature of the day That the millions of to-day { 
3 t our vy upward fr the ranks of the must read is a fact it that thev will read what is 5 
ast. would now tu ves <ward and re-study brought nearest to their taste and the length of their 
or 1 r tr 1 t ) il purse a rave! r to consider 
nets ‘ it it w ild be much better The rapid uw se oO! mmigration, the desertion of 
} P r i journe ilwavs reali iz the the rural districts and the overcrowding Gf cities, have : 
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t 1@ @ literary Necessity to a large pa t people 
he feverish ish for ney and | e has penett 
classes And especially at tl poor t 
ong ther h, read has iargel iy ) i 
ere amusement Men and women t in t 
truggie tor existen rea to I the yp é 
rdidness of their suri li vl 
litions of a wealth that ha ised to give fre t 
led appet her the. iral } t tl t 
wmd-Di i i ird ratur vhich cateche t! 
els of the workin ris of the r 
ties—has for its heroes and heroines not than 
ikes and duchesses, lords and lal ind dral 
etti is, for the most part, amid wealth and 
while on the ¢ er hand, the most ardent ad re of 
the outlawry and rude life-drama of the literature 
the Far West have been the Enylish arist ! y bh 
ire, perhaps, the two extremes of the picture it they 
illustrate for us the present nditior namely, that 
literature, like the drama, to be succe ful, must more 
than ever be a source of human amuse ent that 
nust stir and interest us enough to take us away Tf! 
our present self or elise 10 tails in 1ts prim il object If 
it touches a chord in us, be it for good or evil, it show 
its power, And that story or poem wi h affects the 
eatest number is of the greatest consequence 
lom’s Cabin both as a novel and pla ippealed to 
a lat nur ! It is true it wa melodran 
ut what is melodrama but less acu ma It i 
the old story of hu n aspiratior ima und 
human ha lived over again as we have a | d i 
more or less It may be exa rated to our re 
ubti consciousn appear unnatur it nly 
the infant world iin trying to read its ov I 
depict its own pain and passion, or reali its own 
heaven Let the fine word-artists and cyt l p 
mists say what they like. They may prove that the 
ind their class have solved everything, they n have 
weighed the suns and measured the stars and found 
them but blind force, they may have probed life, as the 
little girl did her doll, and found its constituents to be 
but sawdust: but the great living. struggling, | ior 
ate, ignorant and hoping world has not done so, and 
until it has there will still be interest, eternal inter 
in the loves and hopes, joys and sorrows of human 
ind so long as this lasts human teratur in prose 
verse, will be a mighty fa 1 th vel! ) 
reat drama of tir We ir a d te of 
the word Art’: the fact is, the world does not war 
art, it wants genius. It wants the voice that can best 
voice for it its own ideal of hopes and loves, its hat 


and despairs Dickens, with his broad humor, h 


grotesque caricature, his melodramatic plots and ey 
aygerated description, would seem gross and infer 

to-day in a magazine beside some of our subjective 
repressed kid-glove novelists. But it is this very differ 
ence that has made him great He has voiced a great 


city, a period and a people, as no other could have 








voiced them. He has depicted their joys and sort 
their strength and their weaknesse as none the 
could depict. The people of two « tinent e 
laughed and wept with him over his creations; he 
taught the parables of aspiration and contentmet 
enjoyment and restraint under the one book-cover No 
familv but has been made better by the entrance of } 
works within its circle, and no 1 or woman but h 
been made larger in ideal of heart ar 1 mind by hi ry 
human genius, 

The little poets of the present are apt t eer at the 
mixed metaphors in Longfellow’s “Psa of Life or 
his ‘‘Execelsior,’’ but who among them has « ted and 

msoled as Longfellow has? They spe of Whittier 
as didactic and inartistic, it what | vritten t 
day appeals to the human heart as does Maud Muller 
Never has the story of human love nd th pathos of 
h re tou yand r 

is such poetry that we need now It no nder t 
men were loved and re red, every house ] 
their work went was lifted to larger 1 ler 
of life and its objects They w 

vith the peopie they lived a i 

reat fight of slave emancipat | t f 
the rowll I it t t I ! 
huinanity vas I elvil the sterne of 
self-restraint and 1 ly and womat ndepr 

to-day in a re iteria with grave! ¢ 
ern social proble to sols } p 11 , . 
ster and pro! ite a I nd mos ! 

n its thought na hat r¢ t ro. 1 
restrain the ple Each | | é ) ed 
al i ir vhat was reen and 1 the i I 
rowth a neration betor l é 
mystery of civill tion Works 3 r 
tion develops its own idea 1 idols 
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MIL FLORES, THE NEW HOME OF PKESIDENT CRESPO 





AN ORANGE GROVE NEAR CARACA 











FIN DE SIECLE LIGHTING IN CARACAS RECEPTION 


















































} é re n it ther ire 
{ I iper t I e early > ear! 
I iit al I I f I i ney ¢ red 
y, ¢ for a 1 dare take a | nv he 
I ezue ire é pt i e early morning, and ul Must not eat 
nf f I I rse f fruit iter ul violation of her mat 
L found on t tender date it i iid, produce certain death Now 
1 by the ! ul ! the former there e of re n, fe by ten o'cle 
ra Y instructed t 1 t I i rning tl Od Nas become so thoroughniy 
e of tl cde ever is heated that i t ild be apt to give the systen 
had. Now, shee} every ree il is k that migl e f wed by fatal results. But i 
ik and yet every da hie ‘ the latter, there is not a ser ince of reason, for I have 
P) found no d ultvy in securi i ie ‘ eaten fruit night a night nd not only partaken of H 
ol d at ar toni I ' th nd that ts idered healthful, but also of tl : 
ti J rit did not iste very ] vhich here a ‘‘fe n fruit Far better 
ike ! itton that 1 used to vould it | or the na i ved on a full stomach 
n the restaurar ‘ ‘ Yor Ll of ripe fruit int rge f ith vile candy and 
not us] ou howe and i \ ti Viler I \ l if vou hav had fever, vou 
u 1 for t by the differenc il must not touch a dr ff water to vour face until the 
ite and pasturage One day at d nalady has left you tirely You cannot shave afte) 
however I wa I le | i twelve o ¢ r the fac should be cut, lockiay 
Venezue ! wl di it t I dial to set | t I continue enumerating the 
n eat f instead of th ind and one ns that the poor foreigner 
rmed e that tl “ old t { he must « el l i lropics else will he be 
iv javed upon st ! t i hie quich carr i to the (a 10 Santo 
went to the marke ( I t Despite the fac hat many fevers exist in tropica 
her that I had il l of | countries, bad rum is the cause of more than one-half 
‘ natur protested, and iid Of the deaths a foreigners (rive ne i mci 
rd, he would ive mie cut and he is bound to take an ell and as stimulants of 
" n il that alw hur t ome kind, it mddera n, are ; utely necessary 
voked at the or uspe! 1 the tr il « t he foreigner is prone to carry this to 
ppearance it was a la ‘ excess, particularly the 'Englishman, who is so wedded 
th the ¢ eptiol e ta I to his brandy-ar 4 which produces many tills 
ihis, coupled with the 1 that the for which the poor cli ite must bear the brunt 
ier reluctant a it al e to | ugh Caracas is within seven days of New York 
exal n, raised SUS] va regular li f teamers, 16 18 Surprising ne 
id vered that t f al t " played by some who pretend t 
t f Phis frau | \ nee write « t t and habits of ple L re 
ha ! nt ol I l I I oO! hav reud ar irti which the 
e is no law that can rea ih a writer de sred that the residents of s were vel 
nad ol i ! ind adarivir that i: the whol 
it one nds it rac i ore il population walked down to the Orinoco for a bath 
er. ,OU ‘ i hat iV ¢ t tO every mornir ind in the fternoon some drove as tat 
l I worl t ist, dur the as Bogota Now a litt t raphical knowledge would 
he day ihe Carequeno is nothi have throw1 om t upon the absurdity of this 
bor own perso comtort statement The Orin River is five hundred mile 
col juently white hit th east of Caracas: and Bo i, the capital of Colombia 
it hours nt fte is twice that d ce to the north and west across the 
poe upon the tree MM i i Ande | reac t the traveler must devote three day 
» hat, you have ce I ted by s ten by river ind tive on mule-bac Lcré thie 
! ociety, al I do not ! ! mountains See | ‘ 
that mar f the f ould { oe 
or on the “‘I o de la mdelorii 
the young ve rra thenise ( n yf 
white vest Witt erreous 
hite ismiine i never f to | 
hour or more in the Plaza, tha the " | 
they h e been I ted to a ¢ ; 
iad 4 ire et isiy ied el 


populari ach iby the Amie 4 
The women of the bet ! t 
Parisian style, and ever rt of 

I ve the form or ad ! e to 
oved They are ¢ th Spar nh 
lescription, with I | ou 




















f Venezuela 1 wl ( I i 
f th roy have t re} n of ' 
ha ee! me remart Vv hand \ 
rey ind f ty Ve n here ey j 
never fully developed ur ifter . 
ible that this high altitude may o~ f 
upon the length of time that Caracas 
youth and beauty, and sO unt ( ») FRENCH FAB 
y do t tua is early as ( el , . 
st ny marry ing 
‘ Pa lower a sssse re AN old womun had two < VS, Which were her 
ymoen owe . t 
t ss livir 
; | { 1 into the pastures of her lor ’ 
1 t ) t nat ihey straved 1 ) hh pasture ’ ler ord one aay 
ar fi ia | i ind were taken up by her steward. 
i t i } ; 
I f any the goou wonla ran immedtiat vy to the Castle 
tn facat bee that oflicial to restore them to her ; 
det | e to fevers ¢ a ae . 
r wi nitamnta 2 : He gave her to understand that he must have mone 
| ay i t > epee | i aiy i bs 
I t f nd at for doing it nd the poor ul, who had nothir { 
ire a fe is t oO lat a 
his dread disease ck not pr Bive, Wel ome in despalr 
\ I } r tli t Or e wav she met one of her neighbor vho tol 
rica oweve tl does 
rr tl pl " undet he ) must grease his palm 
a ' he { woma Who Wa very | irted, ¢ 
i care nu y 
fyax ll Ver not understand intr u and, taki! l ivice lter 
r with 1 t DI , liv, put into her p 1 Old ple ( con she hap 
, ) fever ore 1 pened to ha ind returned to the Castle : 
‘ t ut ’ 
t : 
~ Amer , ntair Lhe Lore is Wa ng before the door, ! hands 
) I i i 
be t reat pr ‘ that « t behind him 
i =e ¢) | Ss vent softiv up, on tiptoe dail hand 
» th ‘ , mn ft = turned palms o icross his b < I wo! 
Pe a " | 1 Hi irned i ind as 1 t is d r 
‘ I rd! cried the poor woman, throwing 
Hifi ; 3 her on he before hin the st ard had 
3 ta mv t " ere raving wu Vo r low 
\ i f ‘ Z 
t re Iw 1 would get thein back, | must prease 
‘ { ive the 
is : : pa ca r that ut when | w you at tl 
! ere t 1 er, I thou tit would 
I ibvt l t ‘ 
yours 
, ¢ » fr ' 
ning rn ‘ ila il Vv at the city of the old 
; ? a : \ \ her i her Cows leven bestowed 
I vad Car , | I for pastur the very eadow her 
pet taal i i - 
I I { ft { were i 
¢ i ‘ 
y tne i or ft river ‘ | Oo shin to take from another 
‘ t . rou v | rha I ht ss Lhev take then 
t to t ( 
-~2e@< 
if I 
y t } 7 ) i race! nad skllilul cvcltst 
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l OT long ago I found a hole in the ba« 
% yard fence of my premises No one 
about the house appeared to know 
SB) how, or why, or when the narr 
i board becaine loosened, nor what b« 
Ayy came ot it 
S y Stray dogs found their way into 
<a the backyard through the aperture it 


“ the fence, but the baker's boy and the 
3 





f 


Ss tishmonger and others who had o 

< casion to visit my place found en 

trance by the gate that opened into 

the lley in the rear. The hole in the fence did not in- 

convenience any “ne, and for that particular reason, 

yuupled with neglect upon my part, the damage was 
not repaired. 

At night time, the gate was securely locked, as usual, 
none of the servants or others about the house imagin 
ing that a widnight intruder would undertake the 
rather difficult task of crawling through the narrow 





hole in the fence. 

I remember quite well that it was on a Sunday after 
noon I noticed the broken fence, and I thought at the 
moment that on the following morning I would speak 
to a carpenter about having it repaired. I noticed also 
upon that particul ir Sunday that an enterprising spider 
had selected the crossbeam at the very spot where the 
board was missing as the scene for his endeavors, and 
where the board should have been the fine threads of 
racefully and swayed gently in 


the spider’s web hung 
web, too: for 


It was an elaborate 





the summer breeze. 
upon closer inspection of it, 1 marveled at the intrici 
design and the rather peculiar construction of tl 
threads. The artistic beauty of the work impressed me, 
and I made no attempt to disturb the result of the 








spider’s industry. 

The members of my immediate family had departed 
for the seashore, the only occupants of the house being 
myself and Wah Hong, my highly prized Chinese 
cook. An unusually busy season at the office had com 
pelled me to remain at home while my family enjoyed 
their summer vacation at the beach. 

I had been detained at the office rather late one 
id having been paid a large sum of 
was In a quandary 








recent afternoon, a 
money by an out-ol 
where to place the package of bills for safe keepir y 
over night. The banks had been closed for an hour or 
more, and I could not, therefore, deposit the money 
until the following day. It is true there was an old 
fashioned iron safe in the office; but as we seldom used 
it for other than ledgers, which were placed there as a 
precaution agaist lire, | did not deem it advisable to 
leave so largea sum 1n so lhsecurea ; I know hat 
I discussed the matter with my chief clerk J 

he finally agrced with me that the safest place for the 
package would be in my own root at the h suse, where 
I could place it in my shoe-case, where even the most 
expert burglar would not look for it. So the matter 
was settled, and I carried the money to my house in a 





town customer, I 








onas, anu 





small handbag. 
I slept unusually sound that night, and when | 


awoke in the morning the sun was streaming in at the 
window. I had some trouble with an obdurate collar, 
and while I struggled with it, 1 walked to the window 


which looked to the rear of my premises, and uncon 
sciously my eyes fell upon the broken spot in the bacl 
yard fence, and I siw the fine threads of the spider's 
web had been rudely broken and the remnants « 
web shining like lines of silver in the bright sunlight of 
the morning 

Completing my toilet, I looked in the shoe-case 





then stepped back with a cry of astonishinent, 
money was gone. Will not deny that 
and I could partake of but a mouthful of the excellent 
breakfast that Wah Hong had pre red for me. | 
made a hasty examination of the house and found that 
the lock of the kitchen door had been oken. Isaid 
nothing to the Chinese about the burglary, because he 
had not known of the money being in the house. [| did 


the broken lock, and, as | 








question him, however, as to 
antic ipated, met with stolid ignorance. I found noth 
ing in the yard to afford me the slightest clew, and 
ifter Loc king over the ground and coming to the con 
clusion that the burglar had entered and departed | 

OO is Si 


way of the hole in the fence. 1 proceeded to my offi 


what I admit was a very troubled frame of mind. 











Jonas was there before me. He had already donned 
his office coat, and was busy with the ledgers when 
I entered. He bade me the usual good-morning, and 
handed me my letters I some reason [said nothing 
to him of the robbery, but sat down at once at my desk 
ind penned a letter to the Superintendent of Police 
telling him what had transpired during the night, and 

ving him every possible ¢ upon which to work I 
walked to the rear of th thee tori for a messenver 
boy, and tas my | 1 touched t I I p- 
pened to see the coat and hat of Jonas hanging « t 
hook near by. 

For the second time that day I 
ishment My hand fell listlessly fr t t r 
and the letter addressed to the Supe: é Police 
fell to the floor. I seized my hat 1, rusl f i 
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DINING-ROOM GRUMBLERS. 






































ii table navil the oor, to eu i 
t to begu ] \ pretty broad ! i 
a creak, here i when if nt broad ¢ iF) 
to bear . urden: now day there v ‘ inv to 
dinner, and of course a great many more dishes th 
usual to add to the weight, and t t ! 
elbows on nh h, I must sa is not very dl 
manners ind iit ether, Inv back ached aly 
that I fairly groaned 
Well,”’ said one of the chairs, speakir up for 
brethren, “there were ten of us around y lt ‘ 
children kept kicking our | t they were and 
blue; and I know my en’t a bit « ft 
on them, to say nothing of our seat , ire i 
worn out with bel continually sat upon 
You needn't talk about being sat upon roaned 
Mrs. Horsehair from her side of the wall. Vhy 
all battered out; they sat upon me two and three i 
time! I know Shakespeare savs. ‘Some are rn heavy. 
some achieve heaviness, and ne have heavi thrust 
upon them.’ Now that’s my case exactly. That wheezy 
old man who was here to dinner gave me such a crush 
ing that my insides squeaked horribly Then he e 
a punch and said, ‘Jolly comfortable old thing th I 
wished was full of pins and needles so as to get rid of 
him 
You wou ntil you were ine, iid the pincush 
the side of the work-basket it isn’t at 
[ assure you, to be probed in your tender 
J nk the pictures have the est time they 
har nothing to do but ha and be looked at 
m hanged if I’m looked at tid a naughty nd 
scape. I’ve been hanging here for six mont ind no 
one has ever t n the least bit of notice of e, eX pt 
Mary, when she flaps the feather-duster in my face, 
Hiow would you like to be me cried little Miss 
Rocker, dolefully. “Ilere Tve been the \ le day 
ing on my face with my heels in the air, and nobody 
ever thinks of helping me up 
You'll be he ped up <« k enough when I) wept 
rrowled the carpet. I’m so hoarse [I scarce 
peak for all the dust I have to swallow If any of u 
suffer I think J the one: for every xiv wa " ver 
me and wears me to threads, and never a re irk mad 
about me except to find fault witht appeura ! 
You only look well after /'ve v ked « r you 
remarked Miss Broom, who had been 1 the 
corner ali this tline Listenin to what thre el ‘ 
saving, There's less respect and consider n 
to me than to any on I have to sweep the dirt up a 
everyl uly ind « and ometi im pu 
idewise, which bre + iny bristles and hurt 
ings, and very often Mary takes ine to ‘shoo’ out th t 
vith, and when she has done th me j 
corner upside down. Now, I Vays { t 1 « 
my head, because it’s so broa ind has no brair i 
vhen I am wrort e up I 1 t Lo 
balance yself t ep fro y If ‘ 
were ever pl ) i mh T no i 
wou know ist how d reea i Ll’ 
iworn out l hard I ( Lo 
the « ir to end its days there .% oug! 
to rik 
At th if remar Mr. ¢ rl 
v. last week I fel t you i had 
king for more than a ¢ I i 
un dow! So I thought I'd forad 
it was on Friday 1 on Satur I ‘ 
you were e} j | ! 1 
te! We ! lf iré s isl ) l 
a nay thi 3 a i t- ioe } 
t evervtni r i bad ‘ 
things | j ! I I 
i [ ne r Ss} t . 
at \ ‘ ré run d n, you t 
j j , 
iu ! 1 
tl a 
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itt ' 
even Mr Sor ne had t 
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I imited knowledge of art does not enabl 
‘ | ish equivalent For the 
reasol ny opi 11 ht advance would have 
! veigl Therefore, | must offer the opinion of inen 
of re ized standing and fame as painter The 1 
ippears to that on three different occasions, 1n three 
ditt rent i commission ( yniposed of the iblest 
irtists and men of learning and character were ay 
inted to make an examination and report under oath 
‘ i the report was the same, and on no point 








lid they ree than as to the fact that 
four a were plainiy visible on 
the cans notable of these Comimiissions 
took pla of the last century, and was 
ided nter Miguel Cabrera, with 

wl ! ere sociated two other distinguished 
rtis ‘ de Ibarra and Antonio Vallejo. Cabrera 
isaman of the highest character as well as a yreat 
painter The conviction left upon him bv this solemn 
Inspection was that this painting was miraculous. He 


uuld have executed what 





Clared no human pall 








he " contirn existence of the four 
kinds of Che union or conjunction of these 

yur I his own words in his sworn report—‘is 
something unheard of; something that no artist has 
ever attempted on one si canvas. ... These kinds 





are so distinct that each requires a separate and differ 


ent preparation, and ling no preparation whatever 
in this painting makes their combination still more 
marvelous on one canvas For me this is an argument 
so strong that it convinces me that this painting is 


Very well do I understand how im 
le it is by any human means to harmonize four 


t kinds of painting demanding preparations 50 


Everything Cabrera noticed about the work was a 
marvel; so it was also with Ibarra and Vallejo. ‘Such 
in it,’ says Cabrera in 
inother place, ‘that it is impossible to suppose it a 
human work, Its originality of conception and execu 
tion 1 the extraor nary artistic effects produced, 
not only beyond the power of artists but in defiance of 


irt, place it altogether above human 


is the combination of perfection 








very rules of 





he perfection of the drawing amazed Ibarra, who 
declares aiso that no artist ever succeeded In Making an 
[ ) perfect outline could not be 
obtained until oiled paper was used. But no one has 
ever succeeded in the attempt to imitate the conjunc 
tion of the four kinds ef painting on one canvas, nor to 
reproduce the colors and shades and extraordinary 
effects. One of those effects alone may be noted in the 
| which are of such unique 
type that when first seen the gold appears to have been 
laid on in powder, but closer examination shows that it 
is incorporated with the woof of the cloth. 

But | have said there are four distinct kinds of 
paintin und, according to the experts who have made 
t critical examination of the picture, the head and 
tunica or dress, as well as the 





hands are in oll Colo! 
cherub and the cloud serve as a fringe or border, 
in distemper; the manta or cloak, which also serves as 
veil, in water-colors, and the tield over which fall the 
ravs appears to be in the other form of distemper called 
da alt 


\nv artist who doubts this assertion can satisfy 
i elf by a critical examination, 
<KNOWN LORING SUBSTANCES 
{nother strange feature appears to be the fact that 
stigation has failed to 
colors are composed. 


rtained is that they do not belong to any 


the most u ute expert Inve 
detect of what substances these 


\ll that is asce 





nown coloring substances. ‘This is most evident,’ says 
Cuev in the gildir el dorado By human means 
is not possible to obtain metallic lustre (reflejo) with 


ut metaily ubstance 


ind yet in this painting 


s prepared in one form or another, 
; the effect is produced without 
any metailic substance > far as can be detected 

to whose little book 
been much indebted in my researches), writes 


With a single color it is impossible to obtain 


Avain the same author, Cuevas 





colors; that is to say, different degrees of the 

same color or colors essentially different, with one 
nglie color. In the picture ol Out Lady of the 
(Juadalupe,’’ as has been seen for ages, the colors that 
it displays are indefinable, and this is because they 
really form a diversity of colors under one base of 
yration It cannot be explail ed or understood, but 


tl fact that the ¢ ik 1 


blue and green at the same 
iolet: the face brown, pearl 





ne: the tunica pink and 


nd leaden gray, and in each of these colors is observed 
at the same time mal hades or degrees of themselves 
his etfect cannot ascribed to the light over the glass 
which protects the painting, nor to the light over the 
picture itself, because 


t is visible with or without the 
li 


nd remains no matter by what light the picture 




















l i : Were it possible to make a complete 
" f the ¢ ituent elements of the rose it might 
und 4 that with them alone the miraculous 
n ill 1 
y this Cueva il at with the natural colors 
of the roses gathered by t Indian, Juan Diego, the 
Virgin painted het \ mage on. his I now 
yne to n 
Fourth pro ti hamely, the extraordinary 
prese! 1 of painting For three hundred and 
y-seven years it has been in existence and under the 
eves of the M ul eople During that period many 
ler picture na e i gone, destroyed by the 
Vapors Ww i neh the alr is impregnated fron 
ce I wo, and by the variable temperature to which 
n is expose he natural conditions are all 
ive! i € thi } clear and distinct in 
rs and w rfully } after more than three 
ntur tha [ « t While ho other paint 
has endured in the same place for mote than one 
mad iy rs t in we see that if is old, very 
i: but w ti remarkable both old | 
\ mit rhe col e bright d 
l r i r id and fac i 
i i ul r through 
‘ stre rs fadeand t th wears 
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made it pay the usual penaltie Time has dealt lightly 
with it, only encroaching on the fe e ayate or clotl 
feeble enough in its youth, but still firmer to-day, mors 
cohesive than many a canvas after fif years of sery 
ice, Why is this From what cause has this one 
painting enjoyed such singular exemption? No on 
has been able to explain it « iny known principles of 
art 
\bout a century ago a somewhat noted Mexicar 

Don José Bartolache, who pooh poohed the alleged 


supernatural origin of the picture, was allowed to have 
it copied by skillful artists and under conditions as 
nearly approaching as possible to the original, That 1s 
to say, it was to be made as like the orl 
artists could make it. Bartolache declared he woul | 
have it hung up at Guadalupe and thus prove that i 
would last as long as the original. His copy was mad 
and placed in the chaprl 
Before eight years it was so completely defaced that it 
had to be removed from its position, a total failure 

This was not due to the tampering of human hands, but 
solely to the natural effects of the climate, the saline 
vapors froin old Lake Tezcoco having quickly rendered 
the canvas moldy, ash-colored and altogether unfit for 
exhibition. 

(nother curious proof may be stated. At one time 
certain people who had the custody of the painting co 
ceived the idea of improving(?) it by adding a circle of 
angels to the resplendor of rays in order to represent 
the homage of the celestial beings to the Queen ol 
Heaven. In an evil hour consent was given and the 
circle of cherubs was added to the mysterious rays. 
But soon the circle of cherubs | in to grow dim, and 
in a short time became such a disfigurement that it had 
to be blotted out altogether. 

Che fact of the wretched quality of the cloth itself 
must not be lost sight of in discussing the question of 
preservation, Of itself, it should have perished lon 
ago, for the material is flimsy and easily destroyed. 
Why it has not thus perished must be explained by 
those who scoff at the suggestion of supernatural 
preservation, They offer no explanation. 

‘I might go much deeper into this subject, but it 
would require more space than I feel warranted in 
occupying. It seems to me that I have as briefly as 
possible established the points [ advanced at the outset. 
My aim has been simply to place this remarkable pict- 
ure in a proper light before the American people. 
Whatever it may be, whatever its origin, no one, after 
a real examination, can pronounce 1 a f1 iud—a mere 
device of a crafty priesthood to practice a huge impost 
ure on the credulity of the world. 

‘*My own private views are not easily communicable. 
Iam not sure myself what they are, except that I find il 
difticult to assent to anv theory of supernatural work. But 
the sincere faith of millions of people is not to be lightly 
ridiculed, and millions of Mexicans of the Indian race 
us firmly believe in the divine origin of the sacred 
painting of Guadalupe as they do in the rising and set- 
ting of the sun. And certainly in their case faith is 
founded upon facts strong enough to embarrass the 
most learned. 

‘TL have given the conclusions of experts as well as 
my own observation, and their evidence, at least, is not 
to be slighted. Peritis in arte credendum If there are 
any good American artists or other people whose judg 
ment is entitled to respect ready with explanations, no 
doubt the public will be glad to receive them. Perhaps 
some American artist has examined tbe picture and can 
speak from personal observation. If the painting is 
really supernatural in the opinion of experts the worid 
should know it. i. on the other hand, it is only a 
clever trick, there is still more reason for making the 
fact known to the world.” 

-e-+ 
UNITED STATES BATTLESHIPS “INDIANA’ 
AND “MASSACHUSETTS.’ 

On June 30, 1890, Congress authorized the building 
of “three coastline battleships of about 8,500 tons’ dis 
placement, the cost of which, exclusive of armament, 
was not to exceed $4,000,000 each.’’ However, when 
bids were advertised for the ships were enlarged con- President and the then and 1 
siderably, and became battleships of 10,200 tons; the Nuayy being present. The ‘'M 


inal as the be 











of the ‘Pozito’ at Guadalup. 
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length on load waterline, 348 feet; extrem breadth, 69 June 10 of the same year. These two ships would have first , , » di Te volt : 
feet 3 inches, and draught at normal load, 24 feet; the Jong since been in Commission but for th unprece Nin piteal ch ab. * Yc te 
power to consist of two vertical inverted three cylinder dented delays due to the alteration in the character of ; nxious to ¢ t nert é C udied het 
triple expansion engines of about 5,000 indicated horse- their armor. The hull and machinery of the ‘Indian vee I Potty ae sree! 
power each, or, collectively, 10,000 horse-power, actuat- were ready for trial in March, 1894; her armor recé er \ a scarlet k, she 
ing twin screws and calculated to develop a speed of 15) y is planked in and her preliminary trial t place ott cual’ 4 ; Ss te i awl 
Knots. the Capes of Delaware. The Secretary of the Navy w irf of tl ; . and can efore het 
On November 19, 1890, contracts were signed between then notified by the Cramps that they were ready for audience veh es Be Ol 
the Secretary of the Navy and the Cramp Company for the official test. but the Secretary decided not to pert audience } ed i co one: be a tion 
the construction of these vessels the “‘Indiana, the trial of a vessel without her side armor, and the s] P and did notr I nm the tt ! ested I 
Massachusetts’? and ‘‘lowa the stipulated price was not tried at that time. : ge 
being $3.063,333 for each a 5 — three years’ con- An unofticial trial took place October 15. off Boston ahead ; chanahe 
ract time for completion. ‘e will not go into techni he course being fro a Roone I na : , ; 
po details, but a figures showing their proportions mn a - he * fo eet a a as sae 7 “: ri aati , a re 
’ a av ag speed for the run was 1.51 nots an! i i rie ? I 
may not be amiss. The protection consists of a water- Cramps will receive twenty-five thousand dollar 
line belt of Harveyed nickel steel armor 7 feet 2 inches bounty for everv quarter of a knot faster than a navi = 
wide and 18 inches thick at top, beveled at the lower peed. The engines of the Indiana’’ are tl tinest Ol GUILD 
edge to 8 inches, extending through the boiler and exc, pt those of the “New York,’ ever turned out by re e tl eee a 
machinery space and main turret bases. At each end the Cramps; and on the trial trip not the slightest Guild the { ere ¢ te ‘ 
of the waterline belt is an athwartship belt 14 inches heating was observed in any of the cross heads or jour- Gener G ae 
thick, completing the citadel. Fore und aft of the nals. Char , . , j E 
citadel protection is afforded by a submerged flat deck All is ready as we go to press for the official trip or | ae 9 phe , ens TPES 
of 3-inch nickel steel, which ends at the ram and ex- the and it is expected that 15.5 or 16 knot peed tre res ( skis oie , Be yas 
tends to the stern, where it forms a ballproof cover for wij] be obtained. On the 5th. the 1 - made Mana 1) Te ? , , War 
the underwater steering gear, \ similar protective against a stri tide. and no special effort v madeto Howe. G \ 1 ». G 7 
deck covers in the top of the citadel force the draught of the engines. Willet | ’ \\ ( 
The armament consists of four 13-inch breech-loading Speaking of the delay in making ar r plat W. H I Vi nd W 
rifles 40 feet long, and weighing 63 tons each, mounted Charles H. Cramp stated to our represent atte it M. 
in pairs in the two matin turrets on the main de¢ k; was not the fault of the hipbuilder and that they did \f ' ( , A ‘ 
eight 8-inch guns mounted in pairs in the four smaller pot needlessly delay the plans for the shape of the ; ' ays 
turrets on the upper deck; four 6-inch guns mounted plate The making of the armor plates w 
broadside in the upper casement amidships; and a je said, by repeated changes in the character of t pre 
secondary battery of twenty 6-pounders and four armor itself: and it was well known that the arr ae 
i-pound rapid-fire guns. There are also four Gatling plants had to be developed and kept up to tl nes 
guns in the military tops. the contract Anvhow. this delay is one 
This forms the heaviest and most diversified armor that are not dangerou See page . 
and armament ever placed on any vessel of like dimer eee 
sions, the weight of armor ex: »of protective deck 
being 2.695 tons and the weight of metal thrown at one WeE owe tea to the Dutch. who introdu 1 it inte 
lischarge being 6,680 pounds Europe at the nning of t ent t ntury I 
The “Indiana” w: 1unched February 28, 1893, the then used to cost thirty and even fifty d pound 














thee I ‘ ut wy the poet e md, im playtu 

} dear friend, Lucy Larcor and she unfortunately heeded this 

It to | ‘ r, tl J first glimpse of Whittier, as 
interdicti iy t «¢ i to friend Well I remember 

e day of our v t,1 I la bevel were all green and 
rowit the bir i the tree The trip had long been in 
itemplatto nd, or li niri allable at the (ove the 
iof Bever h we were st we started out, for the five-mile ride 





thout incident until we had reached the long stretch of 
road nd J l ki in descending a hill, the horse balked, much to the 


~Y \ 





HE I E J. ¢ WHITTIER 


ilarm of my companion, who insisted on getting out and—what was more to my 
ilarmn—with the idea of returning home afoot. I succeeded in pacifying both my 
companion and the refractory horse, and we continued on our way. 

[ remember the conflicting emotions that welled up in my irreverent spirit; my 
contempt for the horse (an ordinary cart-horse, putting on airs at this unusual 
honor) and, I must confess, a mild contempt for the fears of my friend. Barring 


this incident, the journey was successfully accomplished, and we duly arrived at 
Oak-Knoll where Whittier was then tarrving 

That we were warmly welcomed goes without the saving; for Miss Larcom was 

a friend, not only of the poet, but of the entire family Oak-Knoll’’ was the prop 


erty of Mr. Whittier’s cousins, Mrs. Woodman and the Misses Johnson, purchased 
farm of the famous Rev. George Burroughs, a victim 


by themoin S70, and once the 


of the witchcraft delusion of 1692 The name was bestowed by Mr. Whittier, sug 
gested by a beautiful knoll in front of the house, upon which grew a large oak 
Although remote from sea or lake, or running stream, the situation of ‘‘Oak-Knoll 

is picturesque, the surface greatly diversified, and adorned with many handsome 
trees The house itself i irge and even pretentious, with great pillars and broad 
verandas;: inside, a model of modern dwelling, homelike and hospitable After the 
death of his beloved ter, and when he was left alone at Amesbury, Mr. Whittier 
yielded to the Nicibatior of his cousins, and made his home a portion of the year, 
with then There urrounded with every comfort and attention, he passed many 
months of his happy old a He received us with benignant cordiality, and it was 




















not lor before we e seated on the front veranda, chatting about things of 
swccount in our experiences, IT had then but recently returned from a voyage to the 
West Indies, and the conversation very naturally turned upon my adventures there 
I alluded to the evident interest the poet took in travel and the thousand things 
beyond the ken of the stay-at-home ind he told me that his chief delight was 
in the readi: of t ravels of other peopl Since he himself could not go far 
field, he sed to follow the globe-trotters in their books. I found him better 
informed 1 irding some of the islands I had visited than many another who had 
seen them; than Anthony Trollope, for instance, who had seen them all, had writ 
ten a book about them, and knew next to nothing of them l recall ithe beauty ot 
some of his descriptions, their verisimilitude; for example, two lines in one of his 
poems, In which the very at phere of the scel Wus brought to me again 
‘ 
vy: he said I always try to picture those scenes as the traveler himself had 
them before him 1 « enter into the spirit of a book, and be absorbed by it 
This first visit to WI r was in IS79, and I was then engaged in writing my 
first book, the | } ed tit f which I submitted to him, and he appr rved Miss 
Larcom mentioned vad very of some new birds, and particularly one species 
ibout which the natives had woven a curious tradition This was the “‘sunset-bird 
which she afterward cel ed in one her poems After | had described its 
habits, Mr. Whittier re " iin thought for the space of two or three minutes, and 
addressing Miss Lat vid Lucy, does thee know that is a tine subject 
for a poem 
Of cour it i e1 ed and I have already written it! Shaking his 
ger at her, he re ned \ Lucy, thee is always getting ahead of me Then 
she looked at me and laus i That musical ripple of soulful melody; who that 
ever heard it can forget Like the bx nk’s song, a joyous heart-outpouring 
But come into \ er said the poet the flowers are all in bloom, and 
i ist tak ‘ é 
ho “ I . e they are faded Long since the voices 
lay are i it their memory will endure with me to the end 
Whittier is er ed with three towns—Haverhill, Amesbury 
hey are not far apart, and all in Essex County, Massachusetts He 
was born, as we know, the seventeenth dav of December, 1807, in a house built by 
his paternal ancestor, in the East Parish of Haverhill. His youth was passed on his 
father's farm His first po ippeared in the Free-Press of Newburyport, of June 


426; and he first saw it in print while engaged with his father mending a stone 
wall. His opportunities for schooling were limited, and, in 1828, he says: “I have 
renounaed college for the good reason that I have no disposition to humble myself 
to meanness for an education.’’ In that short interval he received the sum of his 

collegiate’’ education. 

From 1828-82 be was engaged jn editorial work, in Boston, nearly every number 

an Manufacturer, containing a poem from 





of the paper he was editing, the A 
his pen. Ina letter written in 1883 he expresses the essence of his creed, to which 
he was always consistent | believe in the holy realities of friendship, pure, lofty, 
intellectual, a communion of kindred aftinities, of mental similarities. I believe, 
too, that pure love which we feel for our friends is a part and portion of that love 
which we owe and offer to our Creator. 

It was in the year 1836 that the ancestral farm was sold and the cotte 
Amesbury bought, in which he lived as his home for fifty-six years—from which he 
was borne to his last earthly tenement. In his editorial work he had shown a 
decided aptitude for politics; and his tactics in dealing with politicians are well 
illustrated in his handling of Caleb Cushing, with whom he successfully strove, and 
over whom he won the victory every time they came into collision, His was a quiet, 
persistent force, constant and unyielding; he had the wisdom of the serpent, the 
harmless spirit of the dove, 

He was a shrewd judge of men, knew how to reach their weak points, and 
scrupled not to reach their consciences along the line of least resistance.’’ He never 


in 





worked for any personal advantage, but only for a cause he considered worthy of 
conscientious etfort. He did not confine himself to party, though always consistent 
to his principles, as his letter to the Hon. Robert Rantoul of Beverly, then the Demo- 
cratic leader in the House of Representatives, shows—a powerful plea for his services 
in aid of the aboiition of slavery in the District of Columbia. 

In 1836 appeared his first bound volume of poetry, ‘‘Mogg Magone,”’ which was 
very favorably received, The next year he was in New York, as secretary of the 
(American Anti-Slavery Society, where he made the acquaintance of the gifted Lucy 
Hooper, and, in 1841, he writes that he had been in company with the English Friend, 
Joseph Sturge. This reminds me of a visit I once paid to the representative of the 
Sturges, in the island of Montserrat, English West Indies, where they have been for 
years engaged in lime culture. Their plantations embrace a large portion of the 
lands of that small island, which is isolated, apart, one of the Caribbean chain, 
seldom visited by tourists. There I discovered a new species of bird, in 1880, which 
bears my name as its specific appellation. Mentioning this fact, at one time, to Mr. 
Whittier, he expressed himself as delighted to learn something of the remote com- 
mercial connections of a family of Friends with whom he had been so intimately 
familiar in philanthropic work. 

He was concerned with politics to an extent hardly realized by the present 
generation, but was always the power behind the throne. One turns with pleasure 
from his political work to his literary connections with the house most intimately 


identified with his best books 

His acquaintance with James T. Fields, who, in 1848, issued Whittier’s ‘‘Lays 
of My Home and Other Poems,’’ dates from 1839. From 1837-47 many of his best 
poems were published in the Democratic Review. and were received with favor. 
though the paper circulated chiefly in the South. The stirring poem, “‘Texas,’’ was 
called forth by James Russell Lowell, in a letter of March 21, 1844. Two days 
before, Lowell had published, in the Boston Courier, his “Rallying Cry for New 
England against the Annexation of Texas. Whittier’s biographer says, of these 
two poems, they ‘were ablaze with an indignation that was communicated to recep- 
tive minds throughout the North. 

Whittier was for years the corresponding editor of the Washington Fra, in the 
columns of which, in the years 1851-52, appeared the story of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
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WHITTIER’S BIRTHI 
In the same paper first came to the light, it is said, the romances of Mrs. E. D. E. N. 
Southworth. Mr. Whittier met her while in Washington, in '47, and read some of 
her first manuscripts. This venerable novelist, born but two years later than the 
subject of our sketch, still resides in a pleasant home in Georgetown, D. C., and is 
said to have perpetrated a novel for every vear of her long life. To Mrs. Southworth 
is given the credit of having suggested to Whittier the poem of “‘Barbara Frietchie 
at least, of the incident—in 1863. And if this be true we can forgive her much on 
account of her romances 
Another noble woman with whom the poet maintained a lifelong friendship, 
and who was in constant correspondence with him for many years, is Mrs. Lippincott, 
better known to the literary world as ‘Grace Greenwood.’’ She was as outspoken on 
the subject of slavery as the poet himself, and he gallantly rallied his forces about 
her when she suffered an unjust discrimination bv a truckling publisher. ‘‘Grace 
Greenwood”’ also lives in Washington, in a handsome house on New Jersey Avenue; 
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and those who heard her witty paper. which she read before the Women’s Council 
in that city, at their last meeting, will join with me in testifying to the remarkable 
vigor and mental power of this famous woman. In conversation, a few months 
ago, she told me that the best of her correspondence with Whittier (though sent to 
his literary executor) had not been used; and this leads me to hope that it will some 
time see the light under her own supervision. Her reminiscences of the poet are 
many and pleasant, and will probably appear in her personal memoirs 

The poet was forty-two years of age when the first complete volume of his 
poems appeared, in 1849, published by B. B. Mussey, who offered him five hundred 
dollars for his copyrights and a percentage. And, to the lasting credit of this pub 
lisher, let it be noted that, as the volume met with an unexpectedly large sale, he 
earned the poet's gratitude by paying him more than he agreed! It should also be 
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noted that, with this work, his literary labor first met with recognition, in a pecuni 
ary way. That is, he was forty-two years old before he made any money by his 
pen, except as editor of a paper. 

His ‘Songs of Labor’’ appeared in 1850; and it was about this time that he 
wrote to Fields a whimsical letter congratulating him on his marriage, urging that 
all old bachelors should be ‘‘made examples of. He always acknowledged Fields's 
help in literary criticism, which, though unasked, was gratefully accepted. For, it 
must be confessed, some of Whittier's rhymes were very slovenly, even after 
revision, though his own powers of critical analysis were keen and correct. 

His indignation at the outrageous attack upon Sumner, in 1856, was intense, and 
was expressed in a letter to his fellow-citizens of Amesbury, read at a mass meet 
ing: “The crisis in our destiny has come. Let us not be betrayed into threats 
Leave violence where it belongs—with the wrongdoer. It is more than folly to talk 
of fighting slavery when we have not yet agreed to vofe against it. Our business is 
with poll-boxes, not with cartridge-boxes; with ballots, not bullets’ The path of 
duty is plain. God’s providence calls us to walk in it. Let me close by repeating: 
Forget, forgive, and unite!’ His letters to Sumner were a source of comfort and 
strength to that doughty champion of freedom. 

Whittier was also a great admirer of Fremont, as was his sister Elizabeth, who 
wrote to Lucy Larcom, in ‘58, urging her to write a Fremont campaign song, which 
she did. At the request of Mr. Charles A. Dana, Whittier also wrote a ringing 
campaign song and rallying-cry. 

Whittier’s record during the war is a matter of history, for no one can forget 
the stirring appeals he made (though a man of peace), nor his interest in out 
soldiers. In December, 1863, he wrote Lucy Larecom: ‘‘How I like thy ‘Loyal 
Woman's No.’ It is grand in its indignant pride of patriotism.’’ And it is recorded 
of him that his advice to a Quaker, who was uneasy for fear that the timber he was 
furnishing the Portsmouth Navy Yard should go into a warship, yet unable to pass 
the opportunity for selling it, was: “‘My friend, if thee does furnish any of that tim 
ber thee spoke of, be sure it is all sound!’ The timber was furnished, and became 
part of the framework of the famous ‘‘Kearsarge. 

His share in the profits of the first issue of ‘‘Snow-Bound’’ amounted, it is said, 
to the sum of ten thousand dollars. It was written in 1865, when he was fifty-eight 
years old, and this may be said to have been the beginning of his real prosperity 
Such a venture having been so remunerative, his publishers urged him to try 
another, and the ‘‘Tent on the Beach’’ was the result. August 18, 1866, we find him 
writing to Fields: ‘‘The ‘Tent on the Beach’ is not pitched yet; nay, more, the very 
cloth of it is not woven.”’ But, December 28, he sent his friend ‘‘copy’’ for the 
entire work. ‘‘The result is before thee. Put it in type, or on the fire--I am con 
tent. Thee must get some of thy clerks to fish up the ballads, which are all in the 
itlantic On the Ist of February he writes: ‘‘I am glad to know that the ‘Tent’ is 
set up.”’ To Mrs. Fields, who wished him to read some of his poems for charity, he 
writes: ‘‘Thee ask a miracle of me. Anything within the bounds of possibility I 
would do, as thee knows very well. But don’t ask me to stand up and read my own 
rhymes, to a Boston audience.”’ 

Holmes did not have that diffidence, as everybody knows. One of my treas- 
ured remembrances of Holmes is of his appearance at the meeting in honor of 
Bayard Taylor, when he read some of his own verses. The only time I saw him 
after that was on a bleak winter's day, as he was crossing Boston Common. He had 
just alighted from a horse-car, and one of the long straws with which the floor of 
the car was covered was clinging to his leg. My last glimpse of the Autocrat was 
with that straw trailing after him, and, for the life of me, I cannot disassociate that 
straw from Dr. Holmes; my mental picture of him is not complete without it. 
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In 1867, at the age of sixty, Whittier wrote to Grace Greenwood At one 
last winter it seemed hardly possible that I should live to see the orchard 
gall but here I am sti God be praised thereto! Yet he lived twenty-tive ve 
after that. though all his life he had been feebl and at times an invalid 

In 1876 Whittier was sought out by Dom Pedro, on his visit to this country, an 
was parti tlarly honored by the Emperor I ive heard an account of the meeting 
from one who professed to know about it, and who told me that Dom Pedro was so 
delighted to meet the poet that he took hi ip his arms and embraced him More 
than this, that he carried him tn his arn ither up or down the stairs of the house 
in which they happened to be, One may imagine the staid poet's disgust at such a 
greeting, mingled with his real liku idmiration rather for the Emperor, 
That same vear we find a reattirmatior i s creed, in a letter to a friend It i 
one thing to hold fast to the faith of our fathers, and quite another to set up the tive 
points of Calvinism, like so many thunder-rods, over a bad life. 1 the insane hope 
of avoiding the divine displeasure it the conquering of innate selfish pre 
pensities that makes the saint; and the givir ip unduly to impulses that in their 
origin are necessary to the preservation of life that make the sinner Is not that 
last sentence the sanest statement of the origin of humatr that a man can give to 


his fellow-sinne! 


In 1886, to Grace Greenwood, Whittier wrote I spent last summer among the 
New Hampshire hills, as I have done for several year Nature never disappoint 
me 1 think every vear of my hfe makes me more sensitive to the beauty of all 
about u He had early turned to those New Hampshire hills for strength, for 
inspiration ust how early IL do not know, but, ir 863. L find him writing to Luey 
Larcom But glorious October will make amends. How the maple splendors will 
climb the hills of Camptor What hues will be mirrored in the Pemigewasset In 
what a radiant transtiguration will Winnipesaukee indul 

A favorite resort of his was West Ossipee and the region about there; the Rear 
camp Water” he particularly celebrated in his verse \s many of my summers had 
been spent in that region of New | nd, and as I wished to visit those hallowed 
by association with the name of the beloved poet, | wrote him, in 1886, askir fora 
list of his favorite resort His reply is dated ‘Danvers, 6th Mo., 12th, 1886 

Dear Friend Ober—I have spent n tof my time at West Ossipee and Conway 
the Intervale, Fryeburg, ete., and the whole re n of the Sandwich and Ossipee 
Mts.. the Winnipesaukee and Squam Lake, Center Harbor, Plymouth, Campton and 
Holderness The White Mts. | have only passed through \t present, | am not 


certain when and where I shall visit the hil 

Mr. Whittier was shy of visitors, so many coming merely from a vulgar curios 
ity: but he always welcomed his friends, always held for them a warm and sheltered 
corner, free from intrusion. Knowing, as I did, how many ‘“‘pestered’’ him, I held 
aloof, when I often wished to see him; but | was rewarded for my discretion by the 





WH VOR COR > AT AM RY 

welcome when we met The last summer we were together. amor the New 
Hampshire hil wa it the Asquam House, on Shepard's Hill, overlookir the 
beautiful Squam Lake. This was a favorite resort of his, and he alwavs visited 
there, if circumstances favored He liked to sit, even for hours, on the veranda of 
the Asquam, or on one of the large rocks sheltered from observation, and watch the 
shadows chasin hadows across the many-islanded lake 

And I remember with what affectionate eagerness he greeted my wife and my 
self as we ulighted from the stage the day of our arriva The friends he had 
expected to meet him there had not come ind we in @ measure took their plac 


He asked the landlord to make a place for u by hi ide it table ind in many way 
offered little attentions to my companion, who had apparently won his heart. She 


was young, receptive, attentive, ind he found in her a conyenial comrade in his 








short walks about the hil While [ might be out on the lake fishing, or tramping 
about the hills. he and she wandered together over the rocky pastures, neither of 
them strong enough to go far afield: for it was her last summer on earth Such 
contidences he gave her as seemed too red for me to share: and | only received a 
hint of the nature of them. contirmed in the letter he wrote me. only si mont} 
later, and which i iven here, as perhaps throwing a light upon the secret sorrow 
of his life 

Oh, my friend | an ery sorry th reat lo Last summer at the 
Asquam I aw enough of thy dear wife to admire her | thought her very lovel 
Ah. my friend, I ty f erperu that ‘it is better to have loved and 
than never to have loved ata Her dear iemory will be a precious legacy rt 
love she gave thee will be pricele treasure (jod bless and care for thee 4 
our f d love and sympathy Thy f nd John G. Whittier 

Privat riefs arer to be paraded, but whatever reflects the er tions of ne 
whose life the world shares should not he withheld The n t precious of 
legacies is that picture of the aged pos nad the hild-wife, in whom the flame of 
life was flickering, gathering flowers in that re pasture above the lake In the 
celestial fields both wander, now, per t e companionshiy I seemed 
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A GLIMPSE OF WHITTIER 
( ntinued 
so happy in each other's company » child-like in their symy 
thrilled at the sight of these two pure and noble natures broug! weh 

One may be fortunate in many ways I regard hi most fortunat ha 
met and been influenced by noble minds. I hold in he . , , 
those whom I have met on earth conspicuous. Somehow, they art 
interwoven with my memories of the hills of New En \ breatl 
native shores is wafted toward me, and I see visions of th dear f 
return to their haunts, that I may wander in their footsteps Tnere is 
retrospect, even though sorrow tinge it How many rocks, woods, hi i 
hidden dells are vocal, to me, with voices no one else may heat 

i So death cannot deprive one of everything I feel that d 
have lived, that | have met them 

Of those who gathered in honor of Whittier’s seventieth birthda n 1877 
sent letters of congratulation, but few remain. Emerson, Longfello DI 
Bryant, O'Reilly, Underwood, Holmes, Holland, Garrison, Clark Ba 
man, Dana, Celia Thaxter—all, all are gone. One of the last letter ‘ 
to Holmes, on the 20th of August, 1892, advising him of ha ritre | 
his birthday. His last literary work was the revision of pro for | I 
of poems, ‘At Sundown,’’ the same date. 

His very last letters were on the 30th August, three in number, one f which 
was sent to Mrs. Phelps-Ward, and ending, “God bless thee later th 
good poet lay dead; on the 10th of September was his funeral He di ren 
beloved hills that year, but in the summer of ‘Y1 was a while at Wal i t 
town in New Hampshire, one of his favorite tarrying-places 

He died at Elmfield, Hampton-Falls, in the house of a friend. é | 
peaceful, and happy. as his nature was 

It was my fortune that I should see the last of his earthly tenement borne forth 
from the home in Amesbury. Returning from the West Indies, | was advised of 
the death of one I had so long held in reverence, and hastened to perform that las 
service which was denied me to the living. It was my last remembrance—t ( 
the services beneath the apple trees of Amesbury, on that fair September day: th 
glimpse of that pure face in its casket; the sad procession wending toward the 
cemetery. FREDERICK A, O 

>-@e~< 
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OLLA PODRIDA | executed in cool weather (60° | is | 
; | readily performed, and has no deleteri- | 
ous effects upon the man, even if con- | 
CAPTAIN DREYFUS, who was tried and | tinued for some days consecutively. | 
condemned by court-martial on the! With a mean temperature of 70° F. a} 
charge of having supphed a foreign Gov- | Similar load carried the same distance 
ernment with secret information, con- | has a considerable te:nporary effect upon 
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to him from France, that the garments | lowing day. This weight was not readily 
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; and that some important papers. which | of health over greater distance than 
i have since been forwarded to the War | fifteen miles \ weight of pound 
f Ottice, were found sewed up in the lining | Was the maximum weight which could 
3 of a coat. Meanwhile. letters addressed | be carried on consecutive day for 
? to the convict are beiny constantly re twenty-five miles by man weighing 
ceived, which the authorities feel com-| eleven stone during ordinary summer 
pelled to withhold from him. Dreyfus | Weather consistently with health. It is 
is obliged to cook his own food; but he | not stated whether the men by whom 
has been permitted to procure tinned | these experiments were id ere | 
meat and various dainties such as pdfés | picks d individua or hat their 
de foie gras. The fact that he is allowed dietary | 
3 ; Str WatLtt Si rendered himself | 
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